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What Do You Need? 


You are right in the Thanksgiving period. Harvests are in. 
But perhaps you do not live where you can see the hundreds of 
wagons hauling tomatoes to the canneries, or the fields upon 
fields with great corn shocks and piles of the yellow husked 
corn on the ground, or the long, long rows of celery and cab- 
bage and turnips, or the wonderful colors of the apple orchards 
loaded until the branches crack. 

All of these throughout our country give promise of a real 
cause for thanksgiving. 

And the spirit of Christmas comes nearer. How close 
Christmas and Thanksgiving come in our hearts this year. For 
Christmas means Peace and Love. The war is over. Peace 
has taken on a newer, more practical and more beautiful mean- 
ing. 

The close of war in former days meant that the victors ask- 
ed of the conquered: “What have you that I can take from you?” 
“What have you that I have coveted?” 

To-day the victors say: “What do you need?” “What can we 
give you of help, of encouragement, of spiritual backing that 
will open for you a greater individual opportunity to live?” 

“What do you need?” That is the new slogan. You and I 
must ask that question, not only inthe name of our Country for 
the peoples of middle Europe but also as individuals, for the 
misguided and unfortunate of America, the dependents, the 
delinquents and the defectives. 
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Report of the Board of Directors 


(The Annual Report of the Association of the Training School) 


To-day we observe the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the Training School. 

The formal opening of the School was on the Twenty-fourth day 
of May, 1888, but the first group of seven pupils was brought from 
the home of Professor Garrison, in Millville, to the Scarborough Man- 
sion, on the present site, on March 1, 1888. 

From 1845 to 1850 the Hon. Stephen Garrison, of Millville, served 
in the Legislature of this State. Although he was unable to secure an 
appropriation for the building of a New Jersey institution, neverthe- 
less the seed was sown, and forty years afterward his son, S. Olin 
Garrison, founded the Training School here. Prior to this Professor 
Garrison had opened the old homestead in Millville, but it was soon 
overcrowded. 

He visited a number of places looking for a site for a new public 
institution. In Vineland he found a live Board of Trade, a number of 
interested people and Mr. B. D. Maxham. 

The Board of Trade agreed to raise $2000.00. All but $800.00 
was soon secured, and a big gathering was held in the old Cosmopolitan 
Hall. Mr. Philip Garrett addressed the meeting, and after a stirring 
speech announced that if $700.00 were raised he would give the last 
$100.00. By noon the next day Vineland had completed her pledge, 
and from that day to this has stood loyally behind the School. 

Personal friends had given $2000.00, and Mr. Maxham had agreed 
to make over the Scarborough Mansion and the forty-acre tract of 
land upon which the present Assembly Hall now stands. 

The Psalmist says: “A thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is passed.” In but a moment our minds run back 
over the past thirty years. What a great change has been wrought! 
Then but 40 acres, now over one thousand; then seven pupils, now 
450; the single building has grown to thirty buildings; a few fruit 
trees to large orchards; a small furnace to a power plant; a stall or 
two to a stable and a dairy of more than sixty head ; a half dozen hens 
to a poultry plant of three thousand; where there was scrub oak there 
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are now fertile fields. More than 1300 different children have been 
under our care and training during this period. It has been a wonder- 
ful and inspiring development. 

The School was formally organized by incorporating under the 
Law of New Jersey, entitled “An act to Incorporate Associations not 
for Pecuniary Profit”; and by electing a Board of Directors. The 
first Board consisted of Hon. Alexander G. Cattell, Rebecca Thomp- 
son, John M. Moore, George G. Green, William H. Nicholson, Josiah 
Wistar, T. W. Synnott, B. D. Maxham, Lida T. Perry, William Elmer, 
M. D., W. Graham Tyler, Charles Keighly and Philip P. Baker. The 
Association consists of Annual Members who pay five dollars a year; 
Life Members who pay five hundred dollars, and Life Patrons who 
donate five thousand dollars. 

The Association meets once a year in June, at which time its 
officers are chosen; one-fourth of the Directors and one-third of the 
Lady Visitors are elected each year. In this way there is a per- 
manency of policy that has helped to make the School what it is. Two 
of the original Directors, W. Graham Tyler and your President, have 
served continuously on the Board. 

To the Directors is entrusted the general management of the 
School in all of its branches. But while “business” receives all of the 
time necessary for its proper transaction, this Board feels that its 
most important function is to see that the highest degree of attention 
be given to the needs of the children as individuals. 

The School is not a piece of business machinery trying to see 
how much may be gotten out of a dollar’s worth of effort, but a 
humane plant endeavoring to make the most in the development of 
character, the increase in knowledge and efficiency, and the happiness 
in life of each child. We wish no waste or carelessness, but we look 
first for freedom of spirit; we do not ask how cheaply but how weil. 

The members of the Board represent many lines of endeavor; 
some are interested in education, some in business, some in medicine, 
some in finance, some in State affairs, some in manufacturing, some 
in church and some in science, and while they are not officially desig- 
nated on committees to cover these lines of effort, they unofficially keep 
all the closer to the movements that claim their interest, and act as a 
constant inspiration to the officers of the School. 

The Committee on Visitation is the Board of Lady Visitors. The 
members come to the School without notice and in such manner as 
they see fit. They go to all parts of the institution and keep in touch 
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with the training and welfare of the pupils. They have established 
a real meaning for the word “Visitors.” They carry joy, encourage- 
ment and stimulation with them. They know the value of praise, and 
while they see that anything wrong is corrected, they never fail to 
see and comment on things that are right. 

It was because the Directors early recognized the importance of 
giving attention to the individual child, that very soon after the organi- 
zation of the Association they recommended the creation of the Board 
of Lady Visitors. 

The first Board, elected in June, 1900, consisted of Lucy S. Cooper, 
Mary A. Wistar, Isabelle Craven, Hannah J. Mulford, Rachel E. 
Allinson, Mrs. Josiah Bacon, Rebecca Thompson, Sarah P. Johnson 
(now Mrs. Edw. P. Shields), Julia Frame, Martha J. Keighley, Susan 
N. Warrington and Anna E. Moore. Four of the original members 
have served continuously—Mrs. Craven, Mrs. Shields, Mrs. Keighley 
and Miss Warrington. 

Through the efforts of this Board about $1,200 was collected 
toward the Cattell Cottage. In 1895 they raised the money to build the 
Donkey Railroad. Later they restocked and developed the Institution 
Library, which they have kept supplied with needed books and maga- 
zines. For several years they have been furnishing cottages with 
pictures. They also provided the furnishings for the Baker Cottage. 
They have collected money for a great many things—but, after all, their 
greatest good to the Institution has been the giving of themselves in 
their monthly visits. 

When the Training School began its work it was soon realized 
that there was a very large problem to be solved and throughout the 
three decades this thought has been kept in mind. Not being a State 
institution and therefore having a greater freedom of action, it has 
been able to give time to the development of some lines of the work 
only indirectly connected with the general progress of the School. 

In order to do this effectively it was decided that this should not 
become a large institution endeavoring to care for as many children 
as possible—but that it should be rather a laboratory, where we might 
study and try out new plans for the care and protection of those whose 
minds had not developed normally, and also be a center for the dis- 
semination of ideas and information ; also that it would aim to be large 
enough to allow proper classification in suitable groups and still small 
enough so that the energies of the officials need not be all used in 
administrative duties. 
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The first thing was the realization that better classification was 
needed. Within a year after the Training School opened its doors, 
admission was asked for children, men and women; not only feeble- 
minded, but also for the epileptic, the blind feeble-minded and children 
who were mentally disturbed. 

The first move outside the Institution was the propaganda for the 
State Institution for Feeble-minded Women (now the New Jersey 
State Institution for the Feeble-minded). This was soon established. 
Then for several years efforts were made to establish the State Village 
for Epileptics, and this was done in 1898. It was fifteen years later 
(1913) when the first New Jersey colony for adult males was started 
(our own at Menantico) and a year later the State Colony for Males, 
in Burlington County, was founded. The next step will probably be 
the establishing of a State Training School in Northern New Jersey. 
Here the training features should be fully developed and colonies should 
be organized as rapidly as needed. In the meantime suitable buildings 
should be erected at the Burlington Colony to care for male idiots for 
whom there is now no place in this State. 

As these children became better known it was found that they 
are present in the public school classes in large numbers. Slowly the 
large cities realized that it was better for these children, better for 
the normal child, and more economical in the end, to provide special 
classes for those who were habitually repeating their grades because 
of inability to pass; but soon it developed that there were no teachers 
trained for this work. To meet this need our Summer School for 
teachers was opened in 1904, with our Principal, Mrs. Alice M. Nash, 
in charge. There were seven members in the first class. Each year 
this training has been continued, and in all 465 teachers have taken the 
course. Most of them are now in charge of special classes and many 
are in charge of groups of classes in large cities. 

There are today 250 cities with 1,600 special classes in the United 
States. Other schools took up the work and courses were given in 
several institutions, universities and normal schools last year. 

New Jersey, far in the lead of other States, passed a law in 1904 
requiring the establishing of special classes wherever there are ten or 
more children three or more years behind in their studies. In the cities 
having a number of these special classes there has also been a classifi- 
cation for retarded, for epileptics, for foreigners and for feeble-minded. 

One must be impressed by the way in which one movement stimu- 
lates another. Hardly had the Summer School become well started 
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than the need of more accurate information concerning feeble-minded- 
ness became apparent. This lead to the opening of our Laboratory of 
Research in 1906, with Dr. Goddard in charge. 

The investigation of causes led to further studies in heredity in 
many parts of the country. The development of the Binet-Simon 
measuring scale for intelligence has stimulated methods of testing 
mentality throughout the civilized world. Many lines of research into 
the psychology of the mental defectives have been made, and more 
than forty men and women have had training in our laboratories for a 
year or more and then have gone elsewhere to carry on the work. 

In 1904 New Jersey, again in the lead, passed the law requiring 
medical inspection in every school district in the State, and this is in a 
large number of cases medico-psychological inspection. For two years 
we conducted a short course for physicians engaged in the work of 
medical inspection. We have many visitors each year who stay for 
a longer or shorter period studying the educational and scientific work. 

We started with only 40 acres of land, so there was very little 
farming done, but it was soon evident that this form of training and 
occupation was most valuable as a therapeutic agent for these children. 
As new farm lands were acquired and the agricultural interests grew, 
the need of experimental work was felt and we began to co-operate with 
the State and National Departments of Agriculture. Alfalfa for 
South Jersey was tried on our land and many tons of inoculated soil 
were given away. Sprays for white potatoes were tried; immunity 
plans against rot for sweet potatoes were successfully developed and 
soy bean varieties for oil were tested for the Government ; then came 
the big experiment in peach culture in co-operation with the State. 
This is now in its twelfth year. 

The International Egg Laying Contest (under the State Station 
and in its second year) is on our grounds and we are conducting a 
ten acre vineyard experiment with eighty varieties of grapes for the 
National Department of Agriculture. 

Twelve years ago there was a Cumberland County Farm Demon- 
stration Committee under George Mitchell with headquarters here. 
Today there is a State Farm Demonstrator in nearly every County in 
New Jersey. All of these things helped to stimulate interest in the 
feeble minded. It is nation wide today and while our part has really 
been very small, we are proud to have been associated with men and 
organizations that have achieved so many striking results. 
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In 1910 a State Committee on Provision for the Feeble Minded 
was formed, with our Superintendent as Secretary. Larger appro- 
priations for the feeble minded and epileptic followed. Then came re- 
quests for help from other States which made it necessary for us to 
create our Department of Extension and finally this was separated 
from our institution and is now the American Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feeble-minded, with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Largely through its efforts over $500,000 has been appropriated for 
institutions in six States, and publicity compaigns conducted in nearly 
every State in the Union. 

While all of this has been going on, the internal work of the 
School has not been neglected. Our children have been well cared for 
and are happy. Private pupils have continued to be admitted in 
increasing numbers. At the end of the first decade there were 24 
private pupils; ten years ago there were 52, and to-day we have 138. 

It is to you, members of the Association of the Training School, 
to whom much of the credit for these achievements is due. The 
Directors have tried to manage wisely; the Superintendent and his 
staff have labored unceasingly and the employes have worked loyally, 
but without your confidence and financial assistance all of this would 
have been impossible. 

These are the days when there are many calls for money—Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., relief funds of every character reach into your 
purses; Liberty Loans and Thrift Stamps absorb your savings and 
we urge you to do all in your power for these things, but new, as never 
before in the past thirty years, the Training School needs your sup- 
port. Our-.income is not sufficient to meet our expenses unless you 
will help. How can you better invest a Liberty Bond than by giving 
it to help to maintain this School to carry on its work? 

The Training School has for thirty years done much to alleviate 
distress, bringing happiness alike to parents and helpless children. 
Our Superintendent and those associated with him are again com- 
mended for their faithful and efficient work during the past year. You 
are referred to the reports of the Lady Visitors, Treasurer and Super- 
intendent for further details. 

It is with sorrow we announce the death of our fellow director, 
R. Bayard Cutting, who had been since 1913 a most valuable member 
of our Board. Although a citizen of New York City, where his varied 
interests required much attention, Mr. Cutting contributed in time 
and money most liberally to our work. Feeling it a duty to serve his 
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fellow man wherever possible he went to France to become active in 
Y. M. C. A. work, where while faithfully discharging his duty he met 
his death on the first day of April. It will be no easy matter to fill 
his place on our Board; he was a devoted friend and an inspiring 
companion. 

We have also lost through death an honored and beloved member 
of our Association for many years, Rev. Edward P. Shields, whose 
deep interest and help was a constant encouragement to us all. 

Pui.ip P. BAKER, 
President. 
June 12, 1918. 


Report of the Lady Visitors 


(Part of the Annual Report of the Association) 


In these anxious days of a world’s war, when men and women 
have much to occupy their minds and time, one has a feeling of especial 
gratitude that institutions such as The Training School at Vineland are 
tenderly caring for the mentally defective of our land. Many of the 
boys and girls who are so comfortable and busy and happy in their 
beautiful home here, would, we believe, be uncared for, idle and the 
victims of sin and crime if they were placed under different conditions. 

As the School is visited each month by a group from the Board 
of Lady Visitors, happy friendships are formed between the Ladies 
and some of the children. When a child, missing one of the Ladies, 
expresses a real disappointment that “her friend” has not come, can 
any one question the love and understanding that lies in the hearts of 
both? 

The primary thought of the Lady Visitors in visiting the School 
(always at unexpected times) is the comfort and happiness of the 
children. Each member of the Board feels this to be her conscien- 
tious duty—a duty which, however, carries with it a very great privi- 
lege. 

As you see The Training School to-day, so the Ladies see it on 
each visit. The sun always seems to be shining and the flowers ever 
sending forth a fragrant message of welcome. The beauty of the 
grounds and surrounding cultivated fields, the home-like cottages, with 
their spotless dormitories and inoffensive lavatories, the dining rooms, 
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with their small, neat tables; the clean, orderly kitchens, the sunny 
recreation rooms, the wonderful hospital, where a child is as carefully 
tended as if it were a little prince or princess ; the complete community 
store, the busy laundry, the real school and the industry of the manual 
training department, all these and more make one truly marvel that 
such things can so successfully be. 

This report, however, could not be made without especial mention 
of the patient and devoted interest given each child by all of the 
officers, teachers and attendants of the School. Indeed, we feel too 
much praise cannot be given the staff of faithful men and women who 
have worked untiringly for many years for the success of this institu- 
tution. As one of the Lady Visitors said recently, “The Training 
School is a perpetual lesson and inspiration.” 

We are very proud cf our two new cottages—Tyler and Louden- 
slager. That Mr. and Mrs. W. Graham Tyler, of Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. H. C.Loudenslager, of Paulsboro, New Jersey, should make these 
much needed cottages possible, proves a confidence that strengthens the 
faith of those especially interested in the mission of the School. 

Last Annual Day, as on many preceding Annual Days, the report 
of the Lady Visitors was read by Mrs. Fanny Sheppard, of Greenwich. 
It was on June 11, 1902, that Mrs. Sheppard was chosen secretary of 
the Ladies’ Board, an office which she so faithfully filled until Novem- 
ber 12, 1917, when God summoned her to her Heavenly Home. The 
Training School has lost the physical presence of a sincere friend, but 
the memory and influence of Mrs. Sheppard’s devotion and generous 
heart, with her great desire to serve the School and children as best 
she could, are legacies to those who are left to carry on the work for 
the Children of our Father who need our protection and care. 

The years bring with them many sad changes, but a happy mem- 
ory links the past with the present, while the vision of the future gives 
courage to those whose endeavor it is to make this work called “The 
Training School” a safe refuge for children who will always be chil- 
dren, where they can know a love and a happiness which is every child’s 
birthright. 


(Mrs. Thomas J.) ISABEL CRAVEN, President, 


(Miss) Bessie K. Hires, Secretary. 
June 12, 1918. 
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Notes from School 


Alice Morrison Nash 


At first I thought I would not try to keep up the weaving room 
this year, but upon further thought I knew we could not afford not 
to keep it up, for it is one of the best departments both from a training 
standpoint and from the money consideration. This division has 
trained daily some sixty children, and during the past twelve months, 
rugs, etc., to the value of nearly $200 have been sold and we have 
reached thereby at least one hundred and twenty-five people who may 
be further interested in the Training School. 

The Domestic Science Division fills a very essential place in our 
training. The mothers of our girls are always desirous that their 
children shall be taught to do household tasks correctly. I find also 
that the children, particularly the girls, get more real satisfaction from 
this work than, possibly, from any other. 

From the Industrial Division I am sure we can furnish good brooms 
and brushes and can do much of the furniture repairing, such as 
caning chairs, putting in shape the porch rockers for another season, 
and such other slow yet particular work which does use up the time 
of our highly paid mechanics. Six dozen brooms were made in July 
and August, and the children thoroughly enjoyed the work and re- 
ceived good training therefrom. | 

We shall include practical pottery in our industrial field, and hope 
to produce some things worth while. We also plan to make a number 
of writer-press booklets similar to the one made last year. 

Every year, even with our well-equipped school building, I have 
found it necessary to plan new and different work for our active, 
restless boys. This year I have been a little troubled to know just 
what the special feature was to be this autumn, and to-day the answer 
came in the form of a suggestion from the boys themselves. They 
want to pound, to hammer, to make something again. So, with your 
permission, we have decided to repair and to rearrange our chicken 
houses, and to fix up the donkey’s winter quarters. This talk with 
the boys allowed me to suggest one or two things, for example, we 
have some of the finest pullets in the State (yes, positively). Well, 
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we are going to kill and sell every doubtful fowl and keep only the 
sixty good profitable ones (last year our flock during slack seasons 
about saved the day, and this year eggs are going to be even more 
scarce). By killing off the poorer layers we will save grain and this 
was the point which I wanted the boys to understand and so was 
doubly glad of their suggestions concerning the houses. It might be 
interesting for you to know that our young cockerels killed a week ago 
weighed eighty-seven pounds net; also that our pullets hatched in late 
March are now laying, and started about August 27th. This flock of 
cockerels and pullets we hatched in our little incubator in late March 
and have given them the care which has produced the above results. 


The Fate of a Christmas Tree 
Selma Chaskel, Astoria, L. I. 


Christmas comes but once a year! but the joy and some really 
tangible and typical remembrance may be held over the entire year, 
as proven by a kindergarten class. 

The tree, after spending a week with us prior to Christmas, being 
decorated and decorating one room in all its splendor, was offered to 
a mission of the neighborhood with the request that it be returned 
after the holidays. 

Then our real work began: tiny fingers picked needles from the 
branches, filling small bags which were carefully sewed with overhand 
stitches, and a sweet smelling fine cushion went into many a home. 

With saws the branches were removed, the finer twigs used as 
picture frames for individual poster snow scenes. Stouter branches 
made legs of chairs and tables or masts for sail boats constructed 
with miniature carpenter tools. 

Again, staffs for flags and banners, large and small, were stood 
into clay mounds, and finally, the trunk of our tree, stripped, became 
the staff of our large flag. 

A bit more time and storage facilities, and we would have carried 
out a plan for a log cabin of twigs and clay, and would have made 
baskets and many other articles. 

We have, for the first time, done what has thus far been denied 
us; another year we can develop more on this beginning. 
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The Sustenance Fund 


At the annual meeting of the Association of The Training School, 
held last June, a resolution was passed that the Association members 
‘and their friends would endeavor to raise a sustaining fund of $10,000 
for the present year, and that a special effort would be made to secure 
this amount by Christmas time. Something over $6,000 has been given 
thus far. May we not count upon your support to help us raise the 
entire sum? 

Below is a list of those who have contributed to this fund to date. 
You will find much happiness in thinking that you have given a Liberty - 
Bond to this fund. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Ackley, Vineland 

Miss Caroline Allinson, Yardville 

Dr. H. H. Beadle, Bridgeton (Liberty Bond) 

Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Brock, Vineland 

Mrs. W. L. Brown, Plainfield 

Mrs. M. A. Chamberlain, Bridgeton 

Mrs. D. Harry Chandler, Vineland 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace H. Chandler, Vineland 

Mrs. Thomas J. Craven, Salem 

Mrs. F. A. DeMaris, West Collingswood 

Miss Abigail T. Diament, Bridgeton 

Lieutenant E. A. Doll, Vineland 

Mr. John R. Downer, Trenton ; 
Mrs. W. A. Downer, Downer, 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellison Elmer, Collingswood (Liberty Bond).. — 50.00 
Mr. Maurice Fels, Philadelphia 

Mrs. M. Flanagan, Jersey City . 
Miss Margaret J. Fries, Bridgeton 5.00 
Mrs. Emma S. Green, Salem 5.00 
Miss Blanche Hackney, Bridgeboro 5.00 
Mrs. I. Hackney, Bridgeboro 10.00 
Mrs. Regina J. Harkin, Vineland 2.50 
Mrs. S. B. Hemingway, Elizabeth..... pesentesnnbseeseus 10.00 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Heritage, Vineland..............0005- 55.00 
ie CS Tee, FH, Go 6 been neeces sesecees 50.00 
ee Oe  iiiiscccecesandeneae anes enbaaned 5.00 
Mrs. Henrietta Hurd, Vineland..........cccccccsecsececes 5.00 
Miss Josephine Hurd, Vineland...... piciopibieiacaheap wack nies 5.00 
Mes. Chastes Keighley, Vineland. ......cccccccccccccceses 15.00 
“Pics. BA. J. Tea, ‘VI. 6 no cc cccccevcsecsesvcctenes 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Kimble, Vineland...............cce008 10.00 
Shen 5. Th. Te, VO in nse edcccccsescsvvscseses 2.50 
Mrs. Bertha Kohlberg, San Francisco, Cal.............000- 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Matlack, Vineland...............200% 10.00 
Mr. Walter McDougall and Family, Upper Montclair....... 3,000.00 
Mr. Syeman Mitchell, Visalia, Cal........ccccccvccscosesses 5.00 
Miss Cornelia F. Moore, Lakewood...........ccccceccececs 25.00 
Miss Carrie W. Patterson, Salem. .......cccccccccccccccs 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Elias Paulding, Bridgeton................00: 10.00 
Miss Mary B. J. Paulding, Bridgeton...............eeee0. 5.00 
ek, i ©, Bs SY 6 tbcanhdaesdnssassadionves 5.00 
ee, ee Wc condssemaneeeenewekmaane 10.00 
Mies. Rabert S. Prster, TVG. «coc ccccccccccccssceces 75.00 
Miss Inez D. Powelson, Camden... .....cccccccccccscccce 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Huron Rock, Santa Barbara, Cal............ 10.00 
Bee, Be. F. TPR, Vs sos ncctacsscedcesvscsiesees 100.00 
Paes Fees TON, Ts soins cc cevccccvesccsecss 5.09 
Mrs. William F. Stadelman, Jersey City..........seeeeee 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. Taylor, Vineland............. 5.00 
Mr. W. Graham Tyler, Philadelphia (Liberty Bonds)....... 2,000.00 
Miss A. T. Van Santvoord, New York City............... 20.00 
Mr. T. H. Vinter, Germantown, Pa..........cccccecceces 5.00 
Dr. and Mrs. F. H. Walls, Vineland............ccccceees 50.00 
Miss Susan N. Warrington, Moorestown.............+.0+. 50.00 
mee C., 5, FO, TE, I, Fi osc cckccvcccdserccess 5.00 
Mrs. Harriette Wood, Haddonfield..............seeeceees 5.00 
Mr. John J. Youngblood, Newark (Liberty Bond).......... 50.00 

TD Wiiekes tee ieneieeeistianudeennee $6,075.00 


Christmas will soon be here. We need very much the full 
amount of this fund. Here is one form in which your 
‘Thanksgiving” may express itself. 
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Thumb-Finger Opposition 


Elizabeth C. Foote, Vineland Laboratory 


This study deals with the development of co-ordination in children, 
and the difference between normal or feeble-minded children in their ability 
to oppose the thumb and fingers. One hundred and seventy-six (176) 
normal children and 111 defectives were used as subjects. The 
normal children, aged 5 to 10 inclusive, were public school pupils of the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades. They were presumably of the same age 
mentally as chronologically, as only those children were used who were 
at age for their grade, i. e., 5 and 6 years in grade 1A; 6 and 7 years, 
grade 1B; 7 years, grade 2; 8 years, grade 3; 9 and 10 years, grade 4. 
The defectives ranged in mental age from 2 to 9 inclusive, in chronological 
age from 6 to 73, although practically all of the subjects were over 8 and 
under 47. 

Method. The examiner stood in front of the subject, held up her 
right hand, and slowly touched the tips of the fingers in turn against the 
tip of the thumb, beginning always with the thumb and first finger. As 
she did this she said to the subject, “Do this just the way I do.” There 
were six moves, made in the following order: right hand in front; left 
hand in front, both hands in front, right hand behind the back, left hand 
back, both hands back. With the brighter children it was necessary to 
demonstrate only the first move. Some of the lower grade children 
(mentally 4-6) could not get it unless each move was shown. The success 
or failure of each move was recorded for each subject. It was noted 
whether or not the subject began with the little finger instead of the first 
finger. 

Results. The following tables show what per cent. of the subjects 
at each age succeeded in all six moves: 


Training School 
Age 2 3 4 5 6 7 
No. cases 12 8 15 9 15 27 
Per cent. 
perfect 8 12 33% 55.5 80 


Public School 
No. cases 38 58 31 11 
Per cent. 
perfect 60 80.1 100 100 
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A further study of the results show that there is some difference 
between the sexes, especially in the lower years. The boys in general 
succeed better than the girls of the same mental age. 


Per Cent. Perfect 
Training School Public School 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 
11 0 
12 0 
33% 33% 
57 50 66% 50 
90 60 82 80 
95 83 100 100 
100 100 100 100 
100 100 60 100 
100 100 


In spite of the fact that the experimenter demonstrated the exact 
method, a number of the children began with the little finger instead of 
the first. Among the defectives the girls showed a greater tendency to 
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begin with the little finger, while the normal boys did it more than the 
normal girls. More children, both normal and defective, began with the 
little finger at the age of 8 than at any other age. Below are the tables: 


Per Cent. Beginning With Little Finger 
Training School Public School 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
14 50 9.5 14.4 
10 40 25.6 . 33.3 
9 16 25 31.2 
6.6 33.3 66.6 44.4 
0 0 40 16.6 
28.5 16.6 
It was of interest to note the relative difference of the moves. Below 
are tables showing the percentage of children passing each move at each 
mental age. It will be seen that the hardest moves were those in which 
both hands were used. There is little difference between the co-ordinating 
ability of the left hand and the right hand. 
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Training School Public School 
No. N 


oO. 
Age Cases Front Back Both Hands Cases Front Back Both Hands 
R L RL Front Back R L R L Front Back 
12 33 17 33 17 17 + 8 
8 37 37 25 12 12 12 
15 53 53 40 40 40 26 
9 77 6 44 77 #77 44 #38 91 94 80 74 74 60 
155 93 93 93 93 80 80 58 98 98 93 93 8 W 
27 9 96 92 92 92 92 31 100 100 100 100 100 100 
18 100 100 100 100 100 100 11 £42100 10 100 100 100 100 
7 100 100 100 100 100 100 19 100 100 100 100 94 94 
19 100 100 100 100 100 100 


The following shows the percentage of each group passing each move: 
Front Back Both Hands 

L L Front Back 

Training School 78 76 73 71 70 65 

Public School 97 98 93 92 89 86 


In the next tables only the children of mentality 5-9 are included. 
This makes it easier to compare the ability of the defectives with that of 
the normal children of the same mental age. In the easier moves, Right 
Front, Right Back, Left Front, Left Back, the normal children do better 
than the defectives. The defectives do better than the normal children in 
the harder moves, Both Front and Both Back. 


Front Back Both Hands 
L R L Front Back 
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Training School 
Ages 5-9 96 96 91 91 90 88 
Public School 
Ages 5-9 97 98 93 91 88 85 
In making the test, it was noticed that the older defectives found it 
more difficult than the younger ones. The average given below show that 
there is a relation among the defectives, however slight, between chrono- 
logical age and ability to oppose the thumb and fingers. 
Training School 
Mental Average C. A. of Average C. A of 
Age those passing those failing 
4 10 22.5 
5 15 22 
6 20 25 
18 
It will be noticed that as the mental level increases, the difference 
grows less. It may be that the coarse manual work of the older low-grade 
children tends to stiffen the finger muscles which have been developed by 
the less coarse work of the school. 
In conclusion, it may be said that at the mental level of six years, more 
than three-quarters of the children can successfully oppose thumb and 
fingers. 
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